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The role •* of the school board Bember should not be 
confined to handling district financ<»s and setting construction apd 
purchasing policy — the '^business" aspects of the educational system. 
The primary role of the school board is not to aake the school system' 
lore efficient, but rather to aajce i^ aore effective. To successfully, 
fill this role, board aesbers lost ask theaselves difficult questions 
about the educational objectives of their district. Fojr exaiple, hon 
are the schools arfecting the linds arnd spirits of their student?? 
Feir educators have dealt *rith, th^ complex issues raised in the 
analysis of purpose* and objectives. The iaplications of the recent 
emphasis on return to basics (the Three B"s>, for example, have not 
been thoroughly analyzed. Unless a child enjoys reading and actually, 
engages in this act4#ity, his ability to ^o so aeans little by 
itself. More openness and humanity, as well as lore concern for 
individual growth and developaent, should characterize' education. , 
(Author/DS) > • - ' 
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I AM GRATEFUL .FOR YOUR jNVlYATION TO' TALK WITH 
YOU TODAY^ FOR -SEVERAL REASONS*. Jf I WERE - TO BE 



COMPLETELY HONEST WITH MYSELF, I SUSPECT I WOULD 

V 

FIND THAT THE MAJOR t^EASON IS THAT .YOUR ^INVITATION 

\ 

GAVE KE, ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY JO' Vis'ljl MY FAVORITE 



American city, But I am grateful, tdo, be]cause 

YOUR INVITATION GAVE ME AN OPPORTUNITY • TO h'URN AWAY 
FROM THE SUBJECT OF CRIME, WITH WHICH J HAVE BEEN 
ENGROSSED THESE PAST FEW YEARS, AND THINK AGA^ 



ABOUT WHERE .^MtR I CAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE IN THIS 
BICENTENfilAL YEAR; AND WHERE THEY SHOULD BE h|EAblNG. 

, ■ What I would like to do this morning, therefore, 

IS to play devil's A"BV€l^tE WITH YQU " TO RAISE ^OiAE 

questions and share some jconcerns i have about the 
sthool systems- that are/undbr -yow stewardship. 

. Since school-board membe,^8^ generally see,/' 



9 



THEMSELVES AS M!ftNAGERS, I HAVE TAKEN THE TEXT FOR fW 
SERMON TODAY FROM THE CLOSEST THING TO HoLY SCRJ^'RES 
I KNOW OF IN THE MANAGEMENT AREA. THE WRITINGS OF 

Peter F.^ Drucker. (Professor DRuge^ is genera'Lly 

CONSIDERED TO BE' THE LEADING AUTHORITY ON MANAGEMENT 

-IN THE United \States. if not the whole free world.) 

'Th^OS't frequent explanation 'THAT IS GIVEN WHEIf^ 



SCHOOLS ANB4)THER SERVICE INSTITUTIONS FAIL TO PERFORM 
AS WELL AS W€ WOUUl^UKE. Dr|^CKER SUGGESTS IN HIs' « 
I mwmE^TKK, TREATISE. MANAGEMENT., IS THAT SUCH INSTITU- 



TIOI^S HAVE- N'OT BEEN MANAGED IN A SUFFICIENTLY BUSINESS- 
LIKE MANNER; T>IE REMEDY^ IN THIS'VIEW^ I^fOR MANAGERS 



TO BEHAVE /IS -'I F' THEY'RE RE BUSIN€S^1EN. TftJjg. "iS THE 

WRONG DIAGNOSIS/'-'BrUCKER WRITES. "aND BEING 'BUSINESS'- 
• - , ' ' - - * 

LIKE IS THE WRONG PRESCRIPTION FOR THE ILLS OF THE 

SERVICE INSTITUTIOrr. . It is EFFECTIVENESS AND 

NOT iPFICIENpr THAT THE S£RVI.C€ INSTITUTION LACKS.' 
~ '' ^ 

Effectiveness cannot be obtained 'by business-like 



ERIC - ■ * ' * 



BEHAVIOR AS THE TERM- IS UNDERSTOOD. THAT IS, BY 

r 

GREATER EFFICIENCY." ' ■■ , ^ 



I ■ ■ 

This distinction betv/een "efficiency" and , 

— 

' "effectiveness" is cen/ral to Drucker's view of the 

I 9 

- NATURE AND ROLE OF MiWAGEMENT . EFFICIENCY MEANS 
'SifeETTING THINGS DO^IE THE RIGHT WAY; THE EMPHASIS 
TENDS TO BE" ON PROCh^ljfRj', OFTEN WITH THE IMPLICIT 
' ASslTMPTtm. THAT T,ME RI(3HT RESULTS WILL BE ACHIEVED 
AUTOMATICALLY IF THE 'PROPER PROCEDURES ARE FOLLOWED. 

' I 

f 

Effectiveness, on the other hand, means getting the 
right things "done. 

The. FUNCTION of hanagement^Is to be effective 

, MORE precisely, TO MAKE THE ORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE. ' 

. But IT is not possible to.be effective unless one 

KNOWS- WHAT IT IS THAT OI^E WANTS TO ACCOMPLISH — AND ^ 

V 

IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO KNOW WHAT ONE WANTS TO ACCOMPLISH 
UNLESS ONE HAS_ASJ^1), AND KEEPS ASKING, WHAT THE , , 



organization's goals are^ and what they ought to be. 
The major function of the manager of a public school 

system — OR OF A BUS^INESs' CORPORATION, A HOSPITAL, 

A MUSEUM, OR ANY OTHER ORGANIZATION — IS' TO ASK THE 

UNCOMFORTABLE QUESTIONS THAT OTHERS USUALLY '^TAXE FOR 

GRANTED. JhE MANAGER NEEDS TO ASK, WhAT ARE' WE DOING? 

\ • ■ ' 

More imfgrt^ant, he needs to, ask, Why are we doing what 
we are doingj what are the consequences of . what ^/e ^are 

DOING; IS WHAT WE ARE DOING WHAT WE SHOULD BE DOING; 
IF NOT, WKAT SHOULD. WE 6e DOING? ThE -FAILURE TId'aSK 
JHOSE QUESTIONS,' AND KEEP ASKING THEM, IS 'THe" PRIMARY 
CAUSE OF BUSINESS FAILURE; IT IS ALSO THf PRIMARY ' 
CAUSE OF UNSATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE IN PUBLI C "^DiJCATIOW 
•AND INDEED IN EVERY .QTHER, SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

' This is not to suggest that effi.ciency is 
irrelevant; too- little concern with efficiency means 

THAT WE run" the RISK OF BEING TRIPPED. ^B|JbY. SOME SMALL ' 



ifS ' 

, • ■ / - i . , ' 

AND OVERLOOK^r^ETTTHr^^^^J^^ OF A NAIL, THE 

KINGDOM VmS LOST.'" BUT TOO ^1UC^^ EMPHASIS' ON 
EFFICIENCY IS FAR MORE DANGEROUS^ FOiJ IT TURNS 
PROCEDURES INTO ENDS RATHER TMAM MEAN3 TO END^ 
NO KINGDOM HAS 'EV^R BEEN WON SIMPLY BECAUSE TH^ 
HORSES WERE. PROPERLY SHOD. AlL OF US, I AM SURE, 

« * 

CAN THINK OF ANY mmER OF INSTANCES^ IN -OUR OWN- — 
0R6Al^lI2ATI0NS — WHEN WE WERE EMPLOYEES, OF COURSE,' 
RAtS^, THAN MANAGERS ~ WHEN EFFICIENCY WAS GIVEN 

precedence over effectiveness, when procedures and 
routines began to be worshipped as^nds, thereby 
preventing us from achieving the real objectives. ' 

Some of you may be wondering what aLl this has 
to do vflth being a school board; memberj- the an'swer, 

I SUBMIT, IS~ that' If has EVERYTHING TO DO WITH YOUR 
RESPONSIBILITY AND ROLE. ThE FAILURES OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY r" ANDIFWE ARE 'TO BE 



HONEST WITH ONE ANOTHER./ WE MUST RECOGNIZE THAP tAERE 

I • ■ 

ARE LARGE FAILURES AS'-WELL AS GREAT SUCCESSES " HAVE 



— n^r-LESS-WDO WITH efficiency than with EFFECTIVE- ' 

NESS. Educators ar^ HumN kiNGs/ and we have the 

/ ' . - ' ■/ /• r-' 

normal TAILINGS OF THAT SP-ECIES -- WHICH IS To' SAY 
. that ALL OF US tEND TO GEJ SO CAUpHT UP IN OUR DAY" 

TO-DAY ROUTINE THAT- WE FAIL TO ASK OURSELVES ^^^^ 

HARD- AND UNCOMFORTABLE QUESflONS ABOUT THIS PURPOSE 
■ -- EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE. GiVEN THE SUPERHUMAN 

PRESSURES PLACED ON SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS AS WELL AS 

« 

'on..superinVendents and other administrators, and * 

"GIVEN THE^ UNENDING DEMANDS TO l^HI.CH YOU ALL mJst 

* • 

RESPOND - USUALLY YESTERDAY RATHER^TKAN TOMORROW 
-- IT 2S PlFFICyu TO- FIND THE TIME TO THINK 
SERIOUSLY AND DEtPLY^pUT TI^I^TURpUes' OF EDUCATION; 
AND ABOUT THE WAYsi IN WHICH EDUCATIONAL. TECHwiouE: 



V. 



;s 

CONTRIBUTE TO THOSE- GOALS ' OR " PREVEft THEM FROM BEI^'G 



^ 8 ' ' * 



. - • . ^ §7 ' 

REALIZED. But T}^AT> I SUBMIT, -(s V/HAT YOUR JOB' 
D5MANDS OF YOU. ' . " • 

• • / ' - * 

' It is'not the way most school board 74embers 
conceive of 'fheir- role ~ nor. j sus-pect. the way 
most_superintendents of .schooi^ .would like- to have 
YOU THINK. Lest you misunderstanid my purpose, let 

ME emphasize THAT I AM NOT SUGGESTING THAT WhtEN YOU 
RETURN HOME AFTER 'THIS CONVENTION. YOU PROCEED TO 
TAKE OVER THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF YOUR 
SUPERINTENDENT. BUT I AM SUGGESTING, THAT YOUR ^ROLE 
'SHOULD NOT BE L'IMITED TO- FINANCE OR LOGISTICS OR 
CONSTRUCTION OR PURCHASING PRACTICES. ' 

; Your' primary role, I submit, is not to make . 

YOUR SCHOOL system MORE EFFICIENT, IMPORTANT AS THAT 
MAY -BE ' IN THIS ERA OF AUSTERITY AND RETRENCHMENT," 
BUT .TO MAKE' IT MORE. EFFECTIVE* AnD THAT J1EANS ASKING 
HA'RD QUESTIONS- ABOUT WHAT'-IT IS THAT YOUR SCHOOL 



SySTEM IS mtUGj WHY -IT IS DOING 'IT^ WHAT THE, CON- 

SEQUp^S ARE, AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE DOING -IN ADDI- 
..' ' ■ ' . ■ ' 

,^TION,TO — OR INSTEAD OF -- WHAT IT IS NOW DOING._ 



Your job, in. a sense, is to play devil's advocate 

WITH THE educators WHO RUN YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM, MUCH 



AS 



I DO I N g' W I TH YOU 'TO'DAt . 



. "Let Me suggest the* kinds of^ qIjestions I would. 

' LIKE TO /SEE' YOU AS^ AND THSj'KrNbS' O'F ANSWERS' I 

WOULD HOPE YOU AND T^E EDUCATORS WITH. WHOM YOU WORK 
1 WILL DEVELOP; THE FIRST QUESTION IS aNE TO WHICH, 
I SUSPECT,. NO IMMEDIATE -ANSWER WILL BE FORTHCOMING 



-T BUT ONE THAT SHOULD B^ ASKED PERIODICALLY UNTIL o 

IT-CAN BE Answered; what difference does ouT^ school 

SYSTEM MAKE?' In WHAT WAYS DO STUDENTS WHO HAVE GONE ' 
THROUGH OUIT SCHOOL SYSTEM DIFFER TROM THE PRO'DUCfs . 
OF OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEMS?, ^In SHORT, WHAT, .IF ANYTHING 



/ 

IS DISTINCTIVE ABOUT OUR SCtH(K)L SYSTElth^ WHAt WAYS, 



IF ANY, ARE WE AFFECTING THE MINDS. AND SPIRITS OF 

OUR STUDENTS? ^- ' , ' - 



Since ^o not think you will get much of an 

ANSWER FROM/ THAT QUESTION. Or' S^t'oF QUEStToNS — ' , 
MY WJFE AND I FOUND Of>]LY A- I1ANDFUL OF SUPERINTENDENTS > 
OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY Pi^ESIDENTS .WHO 

1 ♦ * 

had even thought about it, let me suggest a some" 
what' ea^sjer question: what are the purposes of the 

m 

EDUCi^ION OFFERED "BY YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

'"" '. • ■ » 

. Let me suggest iiHAT I hope will BE^Ti^E AN.SWER.- 

The major pur/ose of education. I -submJIt. should be to 

' 7 ■ ' 7 ■■ ■ " 

€DUGATE„EDUeATORS. WHICH IS TO "SAY^/TO TURN' OUT MEN 
AND WOMEy WHO ARE ABLE TO EDUCATE THe)|SELVES. WHO HAVE « 
THE. DfeSIRE AND fHE CAPACITY tO TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 

THEIR OWN EDUCATION. AMD. WH0 ARE L1KELY> THEREFORE. TO 

' " .11 

BE N'OT JUST 'YEAR-ROUTED.' BUT LIFE-LDNG. SELF-DI RECTED ^ 
LEARNERS., "Be I NG-- EDUCATED.'' AS -MT FRIEND. DaVID HaWKINS 



OF iwr university' OF Colorado, has written, "means 

NO LqNGER" NEEDING A TEACHER." Or As'SiR AleC GlEG'G, 

' ' ' '■' • ' ' ■ . 

ONE OF THE GREAT CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH EDUCATORS, 



PUTS IT, THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION IS NOT SO MUCH. TO 
CONVEY KNOWLEDGE AS IT IS TO EXCITE A DETERMINATION 
m THE CHILD TO ACQUIRE IT FOP!. HIMSELf\^ND TO 
TEACH HIM.HOW TO GO ABOUT ACQUIRING IT." 




The most INFLUENTIAL 'CHI iI'd psychologist of ' 
<?fi5DERN' t/imes, Jean Piaget, puts it in an ever broader 

CONTEXT. "The principal: goal of EqUCATION/'" HE' IN- 
CREAT^ MEN AND "WOMEN WHO ARE CAPABLE 



OF D0^NT3 NEVV;.THINGS, -NOT -^SIMPLY OF REPEATING .V^HAT 



OTHER GENERATIONS HAVE DONE." MEN Vd V/OMEN WHCt ARE ' 



■ • • .• • • / ■ V- 

CREATIVE, INVENTIVE, DISCOVERERS", -WHO "HAVE 

.MiNDS WHICH/CAN BE CRITICAL, CAN 'vERIFY,LaND NOT 



ACCEPT EVERYTHING THEY ARE OFFERED. 



. Nothing less tha.^ this will do. .. The children 



. , - - . '#11 

WHO WILL ENTER SCHOdL NEXT SEPTEf-'£ER WIliL STILL -BE IN 
•THE LABOR FORCE IN THE YEAR 2055; WE CANiNOT EVE:N 
IMAGlilE.WHAT SOCIETY WILL BE LIKE THEN, LET 'ALOifcE 
WHAT KINDS OF JOBS THEY MAY HAVE. IF-WE DO NO MORE 
THAN. 7RAIn' THEM TO FILL TH€ EXl^fNG SLOTS IN SOCIETY 
~ IF OUR EMPHASIS IS 0_N SO-CALLED "CAR'.ER EDUCATION", 
THE NEW EUPH€MISM FOR OLD-FASKI ONED" VOCAT I ONAL EDUCA- 
TION — WE WILL CRIPPLE TH^M FOR EFFECTIVE LIVES"^N 

I « 

THE 21ST CENTURY. We MUST/ REM^'iBETR, AS ONE EDUCATOR 
HAS .PUT IT, THAT Y.OU CANNOTjkj-IOR I ZE' THE FUTURE. YOU 

j^ANNOT FiEf'iORIZE THE FUTURE . ' ■ y " • 

■ . . We CAN HELP STUDENTS PREPARE. Fj^R. THE FUTURE, 
HOWEVER., •BY^KiX+^.NG SURE THAT THEY DEVELOP THE CAPACITY 
TO EDUCATE. THEMSELVES — BY NURTURING IN THEM A SENSE" 
OF -CPMPETENCe", a SENSE , of BEING ACTORS -AS WEIL AS 
spectators', of BEING !.fEOPLE WHp HAV& THE CQWETENCE 
AND THE ^KNOWLEDGE AND THE DESJRE TO SHAPE T-HEIR' 

13 • . = 



ENVIRONMEfiTv AND NOT SIMPLY BE PASSIVELY SHAPED XY IT. 

This view of the purposes' of education ^h'as pro- 

FiDUN'D 'implications-FDR the curriculum. .j/tiEANs \' ' 

• - . ■ . ■ / 

high priority for The ThREeR'S. for J\k "DEVELdPMENT • 
OF-SKJLLS AND -acquisition OF KNOWLED^". OF COURSE. 

But it. means a 'higher priority Fsm children's ability 

Arm THE'fR DESIRE TO USE .fiE SKILLS> AND KNOWLEDGE 
# ' .V • ' . 

THEY DEVELOP- AND ACQyiRE. Wh^n' I VISITED A PARTICULAR- 

• F / • ' 

c , ' 

* . - - <' * , ^ 

LY exciting' SCHOOL IN A LONl50N-SLUM SOME YEARS AGO. "I . 

ASKED THE HEADMISTRESS ABOUT H€R STUDENTS' READING 



SCORES; HER A^'SWER HAS HmO^D ME EVER SINCE. "fwiLL ' 

' ■ . ' / ■ * 

SHOW 'the READIMj^ SCORES. OF COURSE." SHE ANSWERED^ 

"but after you HAVE, seen them; WHfft. will .YOU KNOW? If 

I TURT^ 0\i■y^ GENERATION OF STUDENTS Whlo HAVE .THE ABFLITY 

TO READ, BUT WHO DO l^aj- READ. dR WHO READ liOTHI NG ' BUT ' 

I ^ * * . — 

THE TABLOIDS. I SHALL HAVE* FAILED. • I . WANT 'to" EDUCATE 

t • . . . . ,^ '. 

A UENERATJON that loves to READ " and >TH/VT CAf^ EXERCISE 



m 

TASTE AND DISCRIMINATION IN V/HAT IT READS! 1 VVANT TO 
EDUCATE STUDENTS WHO ENJOY POETRY ArJD DRAMA AND GREAT 
NOVELS — AND ART AND MUSIC AND DANCE AS WELL." 

The LESSON IS' cleaf^: We must attach great im- 

PORTANCE TO children's learning how to read -- BUT WE 

should' attach equal importance to such ^questions as: . 
Do children enjoy reading? Do Ihey "in fact read? What 



sorts of books do they READ?;i^ 

"The same is true for' the other two R's. 'We 
should ask not simply whether students know how to 



WRITE^ BUT^^WHETHEJ^ STUDENTS ENJOY WRITING^ AND HOW ■ 
MUdH THEY WRITE^ AND'VWAT KINDS OF WRITING THEY DO. 
And WE SHOULD ASK WHET'HER students enjoy MATHEmTICS^ 

whether they know how* to think mat hem at i c ally > .whether 
they apply their mathematical knowledge- guts ide" the . 
math period itself. ' ' • ' 

~ This may souhd self-evident. Yet* all too oft^Nv. 



-WE MANAGER COiiVERT THOSE INQUISITIVE, ACTIVE 

leaRmErs v.'ho e;;ter -sciooL at age five or, six i>ito • 

YOUIIGSTERS^WHO. AT LEfST WHILE THEY AFfE IN SC'HOCTL, 
APPEAR TO BE PASSIVE. . APATHETI C. SOMETIMES DOCILE. 

0 " 

AND- SOMETIMES HOSTILE NON-LEAFViERS STUDENTS WHO 
BEGIN SCHOOL EAGER TO LEARN ARE RAPIDLY* TURNED OFF 
FROM LEARNING, AWD SO THEY FAIL TO DEVELOP THE 
CAPACITY TO TAKE RESPOWS IB I LI TY FOR, AND TO DIRECT/ 
THEIR ,C^iN LEARNING — OR FOR THAT MATTER, THEIR OWN 
BEHAVIOR. 

IIhy is thi^^happening? y _ : ■ . 
The m^st import-ant reasom, I' sApmit, is the way 

WE ORGANIZE OUR CLASSROOMS, AND THE WAY WE THINK 
ABOUT THE CURRICULUM THEY CONTAIN. ' Th& WAY IN WHflCH 
THE CONVENTIONAL CLASSROOM IS ORGANIZED R-1PLIES THAT 
THE TEACHER IS THE SOURCE OF ALL KNOWLEDGE, THE PERS 

it. ^ 

WHO DECIDES WHEN LEARNING WILL START AND' WHEN IT W 



... ■ #15 r 

-■' 

STOP. Education is conceived of as the one-way trans- 
mission OF INFORi'-IATION from teacher 'to stUpENTS. NOT 

_ • . \ 

AS AN "ACTIVE PROCESS; ONE TEACHEJ^ WHOSE CLASSROOM WE 
OBSERVED, IN FACT, HAD A SIGN IN HIS ROOM VhAT MADE 
THIS VIEW EXPLICIT. ThE SIGN READ, "AVAILABLE - 

FREE - Knowledge - ['Ionday through Friday, 9 to 3 - 
Bring your own containers" --.as if students were 

SIMPLY EMPTY VESSELS TO BE FILLED. If THE SIGN WAS 
UNUSUAL, THE ATTITUDE Vn'AS NOT. 

We TURN KIDS OFF. FROM LEARNING IN OTHER V/AYS ~ 
FOR EXAMPLE, BY THE KINDS OF RULES WE ESTABLISH AND 
MAINTAIN. MOST PARTICULARLY BY THE INANE -INSISTENCE 
THAT STUDENTS'SIT SILENTLY* AND MOTIONLESS THE ENTIRE 
SCHOOL DAY^ A RULE THAT IS 1>TTERLY FOREIGN TO THE 
NATURE OF CHILDREN, OR FOR THAT MATTER, TO /ADULTS AS 

^ , ; : ' ' 

.WELL. WhEI^ 1 TESTIFIED BEFORf A SENATE COMMITTEE-, 

THE STAFF DIRECTOR CALLED ME'ANY NUMBEf? OF TIMES BEFORE 



. , . . ^^^^^^^^ 

I WE^T UP TO -THE HiLL TO REMIND ME THAT MY WRITTEtf 

/.-/ . . " . 

TESTIMONY COULD RUN LONG AS I WANTED, BUT TO 

R'LEASE. PLEASE. NOT LET MY ORAL TESTIMON\f RUN MORE 
/ ■ , 

THAN FIFTEEN MINUTES, BECAUSE THE SeNATQRS V'/OULD 
BEGIN TO FIDGET, AND WOULD WANT> TO ASK QUE^JIONS. 

I don't think that that is ANY c^rntim'of the - 
Senators;, you will^egin to fjdg'et if I run on too 




LONG — ALTHOUGH I HAVE F^UND THAT MOST AUDlEf 
HAVE AN. ATTENTION SPAN ^HCE, LONG AS' T^fE 'SENATORS ' . 
And YET WE somehow' ASSUME THAT CHILDREN, OR ADOLES- 
CENTS/ WILL SIT SILENTLY AND MOTIONLESS -FOR' FORTY. 'oR 
FIF-fY ♦JtNUTES AT A TIME, ALL DAY LONG. , • . 



. We DESTROY children's desire TO learn" BY THE 
MINDLESS CURRICULUM WE INFLICT ON THEM AS WELL ~ BY 
THE OBSESSION WITH NAMES AND .DATES -AND. SD'CALLED 
FACTS UNRELATED TO ANY IDEAS OR CONCEPTS, AND BY THE 
FAILURE TO REpOG-NIZE. WHAT WE ALL KNOW AS ADULTS, TH'AT 

18 < 
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LEARNING IS LIKELY TO BE MORE EFFECTIVE IF IT GROWS..- 
OUT OF WHAT INTERESTS US AS WELL AS WHAT INTERESTS 

r ^ 

OUR TEAtHER.- A FRIEND WHOSE ^ANDCHI LD WAS VIs'lTING 




HER LAST Christmas discovered' that the youngster 

'HATED SCIENCE. CURI OUS _^ABOUT THE REASON, SHE ASKED 

HIM, "What js^ .Science?" The child answered with the 

"^CONTEMPT children SHOW WHEN ADULTS ASK THE OBVIOUS: 
"Oh^^ science is FILLING iN THE LINES.." - I'IhEN MY ' 
YOUNGEST SON HEARD ME TELL THE STORY FOR THE- FIRST 
TIME, HE ADDEi), "ThAT ''S ^WHAT "SOX:! AL STUDIES IS, TOO, 

^ Daddy." ■ . . , . 

- » • 

We destroy students', desire to learn, too; by 

% * 

THE KINDS OF PUNI'SHMENT WE USE. .WhEN STUDENTS ARE 

f ^ 

•PUNISHED BY BEING KEPT- AFTER SCHOOL, OR BY BE'ING RE- 
QUIRED TO REAb AN EXTRA ASSIGNMENT, WE ARE TELLING 
THEM THAT SCHOOL IS SO UNPLEASANT, • THAT READING AND 
. LEARNING ARE SO PAIMFUL, THAT THE WORST THING WE 

19 . : . * 



' #-1:8 - 
CAN DO X.a-THEM'-4S TO GIVE THEM MORE OF^^t! 

p 

But we do wpRSE than that!' Another major purpose * 

OF EDUCATION SHOULD BE TO DEVELOP SELF-RELI ANf/ INDE- 
•PENDENT. AUTONOMOUS HUMAN BEINGS — TO DEVELOP MEN AND ' 

. WOMEN WHO HAVE THE DESIRE -AND THE CAPACITY TO TAKE ^ 

^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ . 

• RESPONSIBILirV FOR THEIR OWN BEHAVIOR AS WELL AS FOR 

THEIR OWN LEARNING. MoST SttiOOLSV I AM SAD TO REPORT, 
SUBVERT DISCIPLINE RATHER- THAN, DEVELOP IT, FoR DIS- 
CIPLINE — TRUE DISCIPLIN€ — IS nOT THE CAPACITY TO - 
BEHAVE "properly" WHILE BEING WATCHED; ItIiS THC CAPACITY 
TO BEHAVE THE SAME WAY WHETHER ONE IS WATCHE|:jOR NOT. 

^ . ^ * 

Most schools destroy discipline in this senseO for 

WHEN STUDENTS ARE ALWAYS BEJNG WATCHED, WHEN THEY ARE 
NEVER GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY, 
TO MAKE CHOICES, TO MAKE MI'STAKES (FOR WE aW. KNOW, 
'AS ADULTS, HOW OFTEN WE HAVE LEARNED FROM OUR ,OWN 
/ mistakes), it is UNREASONABLE -.TO ASSUME THAT \|^EY WILL * 
, DEVELOP INTO RESPONSIBLE HUMAN beings! •. 

. ' 20 : • • 
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• . For students to learn to take respons'ibility 
for their learning or th&ir behavior, there must 
trust -- trust in students' desire to learn, trust 
in their capacity to learn thrpugh fheir'own explor- 
atioms,. and trust in their capacity for growtr and 
fulfillment. rllthout' such tru^t, teachers will not 

FEEL FREE TO PERMIT STUDENTS TO /aKE CHOICES, TO TAKE 
RESPONSIBILITY' — AND PERHAPS MOST IMPORTANT, TO MAKE 
MISTAKES AND 'TO LEARN FROM THOSE MISTAKES. 



NOTHER KIND OF "TRUST IS EQUALLY INDISPENSABLE: 



~ TRUST p THE INDIVIDUAL CLASSROOM TEACHER. UnLESS 
.JEAj:HERS receive trust and respect from ADMfNiSTRATORSj 
PARENTS, AND SCHOOL BO/^RD' MEMBERS, THEY WILL FEEL UM" 
ABLE TO ENCOURAGE THEIR STUDENTS EXPLORATION ' 



It should be clear, by now that I am wof^— ^^eat 



NO/T — CALLING for A "RETURN TO BASICS", OR "fUNDA" 



:NTALS", or WHATEVER THE • EUPHEMhSM iS FOR THE GROWING 
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LL FOR S<^06L systems TO TURN Tl^g. CLOCK BACK TO " 
SOME IDYLLIC - BUT WHOLLY IMAGINARY' f^AST IN WHICH 

« 

ALL STUDENTS LEARNED TO READ FLUENTLY "AND TO WRITE 

'i 

EFFORTLESS PROSE. ThERE NEVER WAS ..SUCH A TIMEJ IF 
SCHOOLS SEEMED^IORE EFFECTIVE IN THE PAST, I-T. V^AS 



BECAUSE THEIR FAILURES DROPPED" OUT AT THE Em pf , 
ELEMENTARY SCHObt^ OR IN -A LATER PER'i'oD, AT THE END 
OF -JUNIOR HIGH. InDEED, THE CURR'ICUL4JM OFFERED "IN 



MOST JUNIOR HIGHS IS AT' ^tT A MODIFICATION OF THE 
PROGRAM DEVELOP?^ IN AN eIa-^VHEN IT WAS ASSUMED THAT 
FOR MOST STUDENTS, the " Nf^H GRADE -WOULD BE THE END 
OF FORMAL 'SCHOOLING." ' . ' " ' 

Let US not fool ourselves, therefore/ by pre-. 

TENDING THAT WE CAN SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF THE MOMENT 
BY RETURNING TO THE PAST — TO EDUCATIONAL -METHODS 
THAT WERE ABANDONED BECAUSE OF THEIR ALL-toO-EVrDENT 

FAi-LUREs'. If sat s^cores are declining, or if high 

• •■■ ■ '....T 
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SCHOOLS ;\RE TURNING- OUT GRADUATES V^/HO CAN NEITHER 
-READ NOR WRITE, IT CANNOT BE B^ECADSE THESE STUDHT^ITS 
WERE EXPOSED TO SO-CALLED OPEN .EDUCATION; THE PLAIN 
FACT IS THAT THERE ARE ONLY A RELATIVE ^HANDFUL OF ' 
OPEN CLASSROOMS IN THE Un I TED "^TATES, AND THAT THEY 
ARE LIMITE^ ALMOST ENTI RELY TO' THE LOWER ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. MOREOVER^^j SUCH CLASSROOMS DID NOT BEGIN TO 
DEVELOP IN- THIS COUNTRY UNTIL THE LATE 1960s. ThOSE 
WHO BLA^€.THE FAILURES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS JD.N OPEN 
EDUCATION. OR\"pERMfISSlVEN'ESS"^ OR PROGRESSIVE €DUCA- 
TI^ON. HAVE CONVENl^NTJLY TORGOTJEN THAT THES.^SAME 
CRITICISMS HAVE BEEN LEVELLED AT THE SCHOOLS BEFORE 
~ FOR .EXAMPLE, IN THE LATE 19^}0s AND EAf^LY 1959s.. ■ 

Indeed, the EDUCAtioNAL 'reforms of the 1950s and 1950s 

WERE DOMINATED BY THE' SEARCH FOR MORE INTELLECTUAL 
RIGOR AND HIGHER 'ACADEMIC STANDARDS; ■ THE LAUNCHING OF 

' * ' * - 

SPUTNICK, YOU MAY .RECALL, CREATED FEARS THAT WE WERE 
LOSING THE INTELLECTUAL A&iD ACADEMIC RACE W'lTH THE 
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Soviet UN'Ion. The interest I^^ mor.e i^formal^ opeTj 
"appr"oaches to. education that began in the late 195pSy 

AND THAT .WAS BOTH, REFLECTED I^N AND STIMULATED BY 

/ . • • l* • 

Crisis In The Cl'assroom, grew out o^ the realisation ,. 
that- the traditional app.roaches to edu/cation not only 

'if' ** • '' 

WERE NOT WORKING, BUT WERE COUNTER-PRODUCTIVE, 



These ciI^nges — toward more opeIjness and' humanity, 

» « 

AND MORE concern FOR INDIVIDUAL GROWTH AND'DfeVELOPMENT' 
\ — ARE BOUND TO CONTINUE, DESPITE OCCASIONAL SETBACKS. 
JHEY WJIL' CONTINUE BECAUSE THEY ARE MOR^ EFFECTIVE IN 



ACHI,EVT1MG THE-^/MAJOR GOALS OF EDUCATION, AI^lD BECAUSE , 
THEY REFLECT BROAD' AND DEEP-ROOTED ^CHANGES IN AMERICAN'" 
SOCIETY -AND CULTURE. ' . " ' ,' 

* » 

Let me conclude, tHerefcr.e, with t^^se contemporary 

SOUNDING WORDS FROM THE. F^tHER OF THE COMJ^ON SCHOOL,- 
THE GREAT 19tH CENTURY "edOCATOR* HoRACE MaNN.'"To ALL 
DOUBTERS, DISBELIEVERS-, '•OR^ks^l^IREffe' IN HUHAN PI^O^^ESS, 



Maw wrote in 18^8. "there, is one E'KPERI^lEWT 'which 

HAS NEVER YET BEtN TRIEDl...--r'r^bUCATION HAS MEWR" 
BEEN BROUGHT TO BEAR WITH ONE-HUNDREDTH ITS 
POTENTIAL, FORCE UPON THE ■ NATURES^^r^OH LDREN, AND.'' 
THROUGH THEM. UPON TH§,^'raCTER OF ;^EN." 

It is about time we tri^d that experiment. 
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